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Fifty-T'wo Dividends from the invest- 
ment of one dollar is just what every sub- 
scriber to the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
receives. Can any better interest be found 
for the investment of one hundred cents? 
If so, where ? 





—_- < ———__—__ 


Charles E. Gates,a bee-keeper of Gerry, 
N. Y., called a few days ago at the office of 
the Bez JouRNAL. He came all the way 
from New York on a bicycle. He was on 
the way to St. Paul, Minn.—looking up the 
country and taking notes of the crops, etc. 





To Educate Consumers of Honey on 
the difference between the “strained” 
honey of commerce and pure extracted 
honey, is now the duty of the bee-keepers. 
The strained honey of commerce is ob- 
tained mostly from South America and the 
islandof Cuba. Extracted honey is the pure 
nectar taken from the combs by centrifugal 
force, that the combs, which are of more 
value than the honey, may be returned to 
the hives to be again and again filled by the 
bees. 





Dr. J. H. Kellogg, in his paper, Good 
Health, for August, takes back what he said 
about the adulteration of comb honey, as 
mentioned on page 443 of the BEE JOURNAL. 
He acknowledges that he was deceived by 
that lie of Prof. W. H. Wiley. If it was 
intended as a “scientific pleasantry,” it is 
not very pleasant to be obliged to brand it 
as an unscientific lieevery day. Wiley has 
done more harm by that falsehood than he 
could possibly balance with good, if he 
should live a thousand years. 





The Editor of the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL was on the 10th instant elected to the 
honorable position of “ Grand Commander ”’ 
of the State of Illinois, in “the American 
Legion of Honor,” a life-insurance organi- 
zation, having over sixty thousand members. 
This item may interest some of his apicul- 
tural friends ; others will please pass it by 
unnoticed. 


The Bees of Mount Sinai are men- 
tioned by a correspondent of the Leisure 
Hour, I. B. Bishop, when describing a pil- 
grimage to Sinai. The sight was grand in 
the extreme, under the bright Arabian sun, 
with “the intense blue of the Arabian sky 
spreading in a clear vault of purity over the 
great expanse of naked mountains.” Amid 
its awful sublimity the correspondent wrote 
these words: “Iwrite from Mount Sinai. 
I wish I could linger here to stamp its form 
and surroundings indelibly on my memory.” 
Speaking of the peak, where tradition says 
“the Law was given to Moses 3,500 years 
ago,” the correspondent continues in these 
words : 


It looks as if it had been splintered by 
fire, frost and earthquake, most desolate 
and awful...... 


Barren, naked, and blasted as is this peak 
of sublime memories, the bees hum as gaily 
on it as on the thymy moorlands of Tober- 
mory ; and on the awful front of Sinai a 
small forget-me-not raises its fragile cup 
to-day as though “ blackness, darkness, and 
tempest” had never veiled the mountain 
with their gloom. 


As the early rose-flush gave place to day, 
each mountain peak, sun-kissed, turned 
rosy, and the granite became 
vermilion-colored. The splendor of the 
morning was nearly overwhelming, and the 
day has been perfect, absolutely cloudless, 
while the heat of the sun has been tempered 
by a keen north wind, which here, as else- 
where, gives a peculiar brilliancy and clear- 
ness to the atmosphere. 


In the glorious sunset the mountain land- 
scape was seen to perfection. There was a 
complete carnival of color. I might multi- 
ply words without conveying ideas—it was 
indescribable. The colors changed con- 
— ran one into another, faded, deep- 
ened, intensified, flamed. There were metal- 
lic gleams on the hill sides—orange,carmine, 
vermilion, brown madder, green-brown, red- 
brown, cobalt, indigo, lilac, buff, olive- 
green, blue-grey, green-grey, while as the 
sun declined and the shadows lengthened 
the ravines became filled up with red-purple, 
ghenging into violet-blue atmosphere, which 
faded into a tender grey, while the sky took 
to itself manifold tints of pink, green, red, 
and orange, the green brightened by deli- 
cate lines of pure vermilion. 


Local Markets for Honey is what the 
Bez JOURNAL has been advocating for 
years, and believes it to be the only solution 
of the question of marketing the crop and 
keeping the prices up. Had our advice 
been followed, the present low prices would 
not have been reached. A correspondent 
writes as follows : 

I notice that great stress is placed upon 
creating local honey markets, by scattering 
the Leaflets, “Why Eat Honey?” I have 
been trying this plan, and find that it will 
greatly help to sell in a home market. If 
apiarists would give this subject more 
attention, instead of rushing the honey to 
city markets, it would be better for both the 
producer and consumer. 

There can be no doubt about the efficacy 
of this method of educating the public con- 
cerning the use of honey, and we believe 
thatif there were a judicious distribution 
of the Leafiets, entitled, “ Why Eat Honey ?’”’ 
one crop would all be sold before another 
crop is produced. 

Another point of vital importance is the 
fact that more than double the price can 
easily be obtained in the local market (when 
we consider the cost of barrels, transporta- 
tion, commissions and leakage), than that 
price whichcan be obtained in quantity in 
the wholesale markets. 


There are many methods of advertising 
honey for sale, which will be found to pay 
well. A sign at or near the residence or 
apiary with “Honey for Sale” in large 
letters, will be a valuable help. A few lines 
in the local paper, announcing the fact, wil) 
be valuable. Scattering “Leaflets” or 
“ Honey as Food and Medicine,” with the 
producer's card printed on them, will sell 
tons of honey in almost any locality. Just 
try it! 





——— = 
We have Received some samples of 


comb foundation which it is claimed are 
new inventions. Two samples are “thin 





The editor of the Rex JOURNAL can 
imagine something like the sublimity of 
Mount Sinai, when contemplating the views 
he obtained in company with Mons. and 
Madam Bertrand, in Switzerland, of that 
grand old mountain of light—Mount Blanc— 
which, at sunset, constantly changed color, 
the hues ever blending into each other ; and 
also when viewing the eternally snow- 


foundation,”’ made from bleached wax,which 
has proved decidedly objectionable to the 
bees in past years, the aroma and pliability 
| of the wax having been lost in bleaching. 
| Some of the first sent out by Mr. Hoge,being 
of bleached wax, caused itscondemnation by 
several bee-keepers who tried it at that early 
day. ‘ 

In another sample coarse cloth is dipped 
in melted wax, the cloth forming the “ mid- 





capped mountains in the glacier region of | rib,” as the English apiarists call it, and is in 
the Alps. There, too, on the sides of the fact the base of the cells. Still another is 
mountains are millions of honey-bees. One| made on very coarse cloth, the threads 
of the apiaries of Mons. Bertrand (our | being 4 of aninch or more apart. These 
friend and brother editor who publishes the |are both very objectionable, because the 
Bulletin @’ Apiculteur at Nyon, Switzerland) | bees will very often amuse themselves by 
is located on the side of a mountain in the | removing the threads, and thus “spoil the 
Alpine region. | fun” of those who put the threads there. 

If bees are not fond of magnificent; We cannot see where the claims for 
scenery, certain it is that they are found in “improvement” or “ new invention” come 
many of the grandest portions of the earth.|in. The ideas are old, and the plans have 

been tried and discarded many times during 
the past 12 years. 

J.E. Pond, Jr., writes us that he has | 
lost his father, and as we know that his 
many friends will sympathize with him, we | 
will quote this from his letter : 


_—-———-- - — 
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Now is the Timeto Join the Union. 
—Let every bee-keeper send for a copy of 


| the Annual Report and Member's Blank—fill 

I ee post “y et fa gt ey oe — | it up, and become a member. It is to the 
Lcaele aoe. °No ‘on oan “ell com ines > | interest of every one todoso. The dues are 
father is missed till the loss comes; and in only 25 cents a year ; and it is intended only 
my case the loss is the greater from the fact sall f ne assessment (of $1.00 at 
that he has lived with me for 25 years. He | wee See an camment (of § om 








was almost 78 years of age, and a “full | year. Send to this office for the Report and 
shock ripe for the harvest.”’ | Membership Blank. 
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case, so far as I know. 
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Replies by Prominent Apiarists. 





[It is useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Eb.] 





— 











Priority Right of Location. 


Query, No. 292.— Mr. A started an 
apiary 15 yearsago. Two years afterward 
an agricuitural association established a 
location for candy stands within 40 rods of 
the apiary ; then 3 years ago they estab- 
lished horse-stalls opposite the fence where 
the bees were, and within 40 feet of the 
apiary. Would not the previous establish- 
ment of an apiary take precedence as a 
business location, with a sign, ** Apiary of 
Italian Bees,” put up at the time of locating 
the same; establishing the fact that the 
association knew well they were locating 
their grounds and stalls close to an apiary?— 
P., Wis. 


[ hardly think so.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 

Experience in bee-keeping will 
hardly help one to answer this. One 
ood lawyer ought to tell more about 
it than ten bee-keepers.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


I think you are correct. Butif you 
were to take the matter into court it 
would depend on how good a lawyer 
you could get on your side.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 


I should vote “aye,” and in addi- 
tion I would say that anything that 
Mr. A can do within the bounds of 
reason, to prevent his bees from 
annoying the horses and candy- 
makers, should be done.—W. 
HUTCHINSON. 


Not at all. Bee-keeping as yet is 
notso acknowledged as a business, 
either in law or by custom,as to allow 
it to become a nuisance or dangerous. 
Priority of occupation gives no rights 
in the matter.—J. E. POND, JR. 


There is no law that covers such a 
It is a ques- 
tion of moral bearing, and a man on a 
horse will hardly see the rights of his 
neighbor who ‘fools with bees.” 
Were I situated with my bees as you 
describe, I would use due care to 
prevent accidents and annoyances, 
and would firmly stand for my rights. 
Previous occupancy would have a 
strong moral bearing in favor of the 
bee-man,—G. W. DEMAREE. 


I am not lawyer enough to decide. 
While Mr. A might and probably 
does have justice with him numeri- 
cally, and doubtless financially he is 








the weaker party, and sorry as we 
eo feel about it, “it is money that 
makes the mare go,” especially when 
lawyers hold the reins,—A. J. oox. 


I should say Mr. P. has an indis- 
putable right to keep his bees where 
they have had priority of location. 
The association could protect the 
candy-stands with screens at no great 
expense, and if the bees are not 
molested by the apiarist at the time 
the stalls are in use,I do not think 
the horses would be ps Horses 
are driven within a few feet of my 
apiary almost every day without ever 
ry a but I keep no ugly bees. 
—G. L. TINKER. 

I think not, provided the annoyance 
of the bees rests in the fact that they 
sting animals outside of their in- 
closure, to any considerable extent. 
Itis not a question of who began 
business first, but no man has any 
right at any time to keep bees in any 
place where they will go off from 
their owner’s land to sting persons or 
animals in defense of their homes. 
It is my opinion that for no other act 
can bees justly be declared a nuisance. 
But if apiculture is a legitimate busi- 
ness at all, the bee-keeper has a right 
to keep bees, whether they eat grapes 
or not, no matter who began produc- 
ing honey or grapes first. Bees must 
be considered free-commoners in 
every thing except the use of their 
stings, or else we must close up busi- 
ness. This is where, I think, it will 
end.—_JAMES HEDDON. — 





Is Late Breeding Necessary ? 


Query, No. 293.—Is it considered neces- 
sary to keepup late breeding by feeding 
during a dearth of fall pasturage, in order 
to insure successful wintering ?—R. P., Ils. 





No.—JAMES HEDDON. 

No, we do not do it.—DADANT & 
SON. 

Opinions differ. 
Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Opinions differ. I think they might 
be the better for the feeding.—C. C. 


I think not.—W. 


MILLER. 


Not in my locality, if the bees have 
stores enough for winter. Late breed- 
ing is of no advantage in my apiary. 
—G. W. DEMAREE. 

I think not, though at times it may 
aid not a little—A. J. Cook. 


Not by the writer. I have failed to 
reap any benefit by such a procedure. 
—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


It may not be absolutely necessary, 
but I think the colonies are in a safer 
condition to winter with a reasonable 
iy eae of young bees.—H. R. 

OARDMAN. 

No; old bees will winter as well as 
oung ones. For several years my 
ees stopped breeding in September, 

and came through in good condition. 
—H. D. Currine. 


While it may not be necessary to 
keep up late breeding in order for 
successful wintering, it is all-impor- 
tant for a colony, either in the North 





or South, to go into win 
with from 20 to 30 ender 3 
we desire the oda 
strong and peeve 
season.—J. P. H. eown 

Opinions differ. I am decj 
the opinion ‘myself that it “s ~~ Aa 
sary; others seem to think that old 
bees will winter as well as youn 
es Le a Sait colony of youns 

es © into winter qua i 
—J.E. BOND, Je ters with, 

No; but they must have poll 
bee-bread to begin breeding inte 
winter at the usual time, about Feb 
1. In fact I know of no reason why 
any bees should not have bee-bread 
in winter as nature has provided.—G 
L. TINKER. 


uarters 
tores, if 
nef to come out 
rofitable the next 
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Buckwheat for Honey, 


Query, No. 294.—If a bee-keeper has 
one acre of buckwheat, and the season js 
favorable for a good flow, would it do 100 
colonies much good, if they have nothing 
else ?—Indiana. 








Not much.—W. Z. Hurcurnson. 
** No.”—JAMES HEDDON. 


I cannot say, but I should think it 
might be valuable if the season was 
favorable.—A. J. Cook. 


Not much.—G. M. Doouirr.e. 


No, though it will be better than 
nothing.—DADANT & Son. 


One acre of buckwheat in the most 
favorable season would only be a drop 
in the bucket divided among 100 colo- 
nies of bees.—J. P. H. Brown. 


I do not think it would ; 100 colonies 
of bees require a number of acres of 
the best bee-forage to make surplus. 
To produce a large surplus there must 
be hundreds of acres of white clover. 
—G. L. TINKER. 

It might Leweny | 0 4 them stimu- 
lated to constant brood-rearing, but 
would be of little value otherwise. 
Still it would be of value so far as it 
would go round.—J. E. Ponpb, JR. 


It would be a little help to keep 
them busy, but if there was nothing 
else you would not get any honey from 
the buckwheat. hen it is a good 
season for buckwheat it is good for 
the blossoms of other plants.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 

It would keep the bees busy a few 
hours in the morning and give them 
a little honey for daily consumption. 
I doubt if a single acre of buckwheat 
will yield a gallon of nectar, accessive 
to the bees, each day on the average, 
and this perhaps would represents 
quart of honey—a mere taste for 100 
colonies of bees. It requires a wide- 
spread supply of honey-producing 
flowers to give bees profitable em- 
ployment.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


It would do them one acre of good, 
and ten acres would do more good. 
One acre might keep up breeding if 
that is desired ; as, according to est- 
mates I have seen, an acre of buck- 
wheat yields on a good day 25 pounds 
of honey, thus giving y _— to 
each of 100 colonies.—C. C. MILLER. 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near tne center of the State named; 
& northof the center; 2 south; Or east; 
+0 west; and this 6 northeast; *o northwest: 
osoutheast; and 9 southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 





Yor the American Bee Journal, 


Teasel—tts History and Value, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 








From the numerous letters I am 
getting each mail relative to teasel 
and its cultivation, I judge I cannot 
please the readers of the BEE JouR- 
NAL better than to give an article on 
this subject, in which I will give all 
the facts regarding it, as far as I 
know them. There are others, like 
(. M. Goodspeed, of Thorn Hill, N. 
Y., who might tell more of the mode 
of cultivation than I can, and if any 
are expecting to go into teasel raising 
it would be well to write to him. 


Among my first recollection of this 
plant aside from the wild ones grow- 
ing over the greater part of the 
United States, was this story which 
was told in this locality for a fact, the 
truthfulness of which I have no rea- 
son to doubt : 


A young Englishman came to this 
country and went to the house of a 
farmer who ssed the title to 100 
acres of g land, but who oweda 
rich — for nearly the full value 
of the land. This Englishman had 
no — but ae to put in 5 
acres of teasels on shares on the 
farmer’s land, and if possible work 
enough for the farmer to pay for his 
board and clothes, besides tending the 
teasels. He convinced the farmer 
that there was money in this, to the 
farmer an unheard-of plant; so the 
farmer consented. The next year he 
proposed to put in 10 aeres more, they 
to hire the money to procure the 
needed help to harvest the first 5 
acres (as it takes 2 years to grow 
teasels) and tend the others. The 
farmer reluctantly consented to the 
proposistes, but finally trusted to the 

nowledge of his English friend. To 
make the aor short, the teasels made 
the large yield of 300,000 per acre, and 
were sold for $5 per thousand, thereby 
taking both from poverty and making 
them well-to-do in the world, the 
farmer paying for his farm and hav- 
ing money beside. 


This caused a great “boom” in | 


teasel culture here, so that teasels 
went down, down, till the price of 40 
cents per thousand was reached. As 
75 cents per thousand is about as low 
48 teasels can be raised, and pay for 


the cost of production, of course a 
reaction took place, which, together 
with their winter-killing so badly of 
late years, made the acreage sown 
very small from 1877 to 1884. How- 
ever, many of the farmers raised 
some each year, some holding the 
crop for higher prices. During the 
fall of 1884 the price went up to $2 
per thousand, andin the spring of 
1885 a large acreage was again sown 
throughout the teasel belt, so that 
while I write millions of teasel are 
just going out of bloom within from 
one to ten miles of here, the nearest 
iece being one mile distant, while 
rom three miles on,is the range of 
flight my bees have to make to get 
where teasel is plentiful. 


TEASEL CULTURE. 


The plant is bi-ennial as a rule, 
although a part of the smaller plants 
may not produce teasels or heads till 
the third year. Such three-year-old 

lants are called “‘ yoors.”” The ground 

or teasels is prepared as for corn or 
potatoes, the rows being 3 to 3% feet 
apart, the marks being made only one 
way. The seed is now sown in the 
marks, and, as a rule, left for the 
rains to wash in. The ground should 
be fitted as early in the spring as 
sible. If a little late, it is well to 
rush the seed in. 


When the plants first come up they 
are very small, and the caring for 
them is a tedious, back-aching job, 
about the same as it would be to care 
for carrots, onions, or beets. The 
plants are cultivated and hoed, or 
should be three times. Farmers usually 
plant beans or turnips between the 
rows the first year so as to get a little 
something to pay expenses during the 
first season. atterly, since they 
have winter-killed so badly, corn is 
planted between every third or fourth 
row, which is “topped,” and after 
husking the balance of the stalks are 
left standing to catch the snow which 
is a great protection to them. 


The second year, during the month 
of May, they are cultivated and 
slightly hoed, when they are left to 
“run,” as it is termed. The largest 
or first heads at the top of the stalk 
are called ‘ kings,’’ and commence to 
bloom about a week before basswood, 
or from July 1 to the 10th, continuing 
in bloom for abouta week or ten days. 
The first blossoms —— a little 
above the centre of the head ,blossom- 
ing toward the tip and base, and end- 
ing off at the base. As soon as the 
blossoms have all fallen off they are 
cut with a stem about 6 inches lon 
on each head, drawn to the barn an 
stored about 6 inches deep on scaf- 
folds to cure. When cured they are 








gether, 10 pounds making a thousand. 
While an extra good acre may yield 
from 250 to 300 thousand, there are 
more acres that do not yield one-third 
of that amount, say nothing of the 
hundreds of acres which winter-kill, 
except a small margin around the 
eee where the snow-drifts protect 
em. 


TEASEL FOR HONEY. 


Since my articles regarding this 
lant in 1876, 1877 and 1878, hundreds 

ave written me, saying that bees do 
not work on teasel with them. It is 
evident that the ‘ teasel with them ”’ 
is the wild kind, upon which I never 
saw abee at work. All the illustra- 
tions of this plant that I have ever 
seen, portray a head of the wild 
teasel, as the spines are always pic- 
tured as standing straight out, the 
same as they do on the wild kind, 
while on the tame variety, or fuller’s 
teasel, these hundreds of spines all 
hook down like the upper bill of a 
hawk, and are almost as strong. A 
tame teasel head thoroughly hooked 
intoa garment cannot be pulled off 
without tearing the cloth, unless the 
cloth is ver — I have dwelt-on 
this part thus at length so that all 
could understand. 

Bees work on teasel all hours of the 
day, and no matter how well bass- 
wood may yield honey, a few bees will 
be found at work on teasel. A bee 
that works on teasel is readily dis- 
tinguished from those at work on 
basswood, by the _ and upper part 
of the abdomen being covered with a 
white dust. By this means it is easy 
to tell what proportion of a colony is 
at work on this plant. Black and 
hybrid bees work on it in larger pro- 

ortion than do the Italians. or 
instance, when both basswood and 
teasel are in full bloom, about ever 
fourth bee in a hybrid colony will 
have this dust on it, while not more 
than one out of 12 to 16 will show it 
with the Italians. : 

The honey from teasel is Lory | thin 
and white—in fact, the whitest honey 
I ever saw—but it is not of as good 
flavor as either clover or basswood. 
This thinness of the nectar, and its 
coming just when basswood does is 
the great drawback to it. From care- 
ful tests I should say that it would 
take four bee-loads of it to be equal 
to one bee-load of nectar as gathered 
from basswood, or seven loads to be 
equal to one load of ripened honey. 
Then, coming as it does with bass- 
wood, makes it of no great advantage 
except that it usually lasts from 6 t 
10 days after basswood is gone, so it 
helps to finish up partly-filled sections. 


Again, my bees have to fly from 2 
to 10 miles to get at this thin nectar, 





put into large boxes and shipped to 
manufacturers for the purpose of 
raising ‘“‘ nap” on cloth. The ‘*‘ mid- 
dlings,” as they are termed, com- 
mence to blossom when the kings are 
about half through, and the “ but- 
tons”? come last, making from 20 to 
80 days of bloom, according to warm 
or cool weather, from the commenc- 





ing of the kings to the eo the 
buttons. The middlings and buttons 


| receive the same treatment as the 
kings, and all are mixed and sold to- 


as [am on the most southern edge of 
this teasel belt. According to those 
who believe bees —_ fly 14% to 2 
| miles for honey, I should not get any- 
| thing from teasel, but to quiet their 
fears I will say that [ have repeatedly 
| geen my bees flying to and from the 
'teasel fields, from our church door, 
| which is 24 miles from my apiary in 
line with the fields. ‘ 
As to about what proportion of my 
crop of honey has come from teasel 
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the past 15 years, I should say about 
one-tenth; some years more, and 
some years not a single pound. In 
1877 I got the largest yield, while 
from 1878 to 1884 little if any was 
obtained. 

Mr. Camp, on page 458, seems to 
think that I am trying to keep the 
matter of teasel as a honey-plant a 
secret; but such is not the case. I 
have sent out package after package 
of the seed to different individuals, 
and have written hosts of letters giv- 
ing instructions how to grow it, and 
had supposed that all were aware of 
what I had witten. 

In conclusion let me say that I have 
no seed to sell, nor the time to write 
further on the subject, for there is in 
this article all I know about the 
plant. If any are desirous of trying 
teasel in their locality, I presume Mr. 
Goodspeed will furnish any farther 
instructions that they may desire. 

Borodino,®© N. Y. 





a 


Guelph . Central Convention, 


The Guelph Mercury of August 5, 
eens the proceedings of a meeting 
held the day previous for the purpose 
of organizing a bee-keepers’ assecia- 
tion. Mr. Thos. Simpson was elected 
chairman, and A. Gilchrist was ap- 
pointed secretary, pro tem. 

Mr. R. L. Mead spoke of the advan- 
tages to be derived from such an or- 

anization. The Rev. W. F. Clarke, 

. F. Holtermann, of Brantford, and 
others made some remarks on the 
same subject. It was then moved b 
Mr. Clarke that a bee-keepers associ- 
ation be formed, called the “ Guelph 
Central Bee-Keepers’ Association.’ 


The following officers were then 
elected: President, the Rev. Wm. F. 
Clarke ; Vice-President, J. Ramsey ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. Gilchrist. 

A discussion followed on the hiber- 
nation theory. R.L. Mead did not 
believe in the theory. He explained 
his method of wintering bees, with 
which he had been very successful. 
He keeps the re of his bee- 
house at 45° to 50°. J. Ramsey wished 
Mr. Clarke to explain his theory of 
hibernation, as he did not understand 
how bees could enter such a state. 


Mr. Clarke then explained at some 
length his experience and views on 
the theory which he claimed to be the 
father of, until recently, when he dis- 
covered to his surprise that Prof. A. 
J. Cook had enunciated the theory in 
February, 1875. 

A general discussion followed on 
the marketing of honey, all taking a 
—. The convention adjourned to 
Mr. James Goldie’s grounds to see a 
new yf lant, fifty specimens of 
which ha en sent to Rey. W. F. 
Clarke in the spring for trial, by Mr. 
Hiram Chapman, of Versailles, N. Y., 
and of which Mr. Goldie had kindly 
taken charge. Though it was late in 
the afternoon, bees of all sorts and 
sizes were working on it very busily. 
It was generally agreed that, from all 
appearances, the bees must be getting 
considerable honey from the plant, 
but whether it was desirable or safe 








Y\tells us is Echinops 





to have it generally cultivated could 
not be determined without further 
knowledge of it, 

Mr. Goldie’s grounds and garden 
looked their best. The evergreens, 
shrubs and trees were carefully in- 
spected, but the aviary, in which are 
many choiee foreign birds, seemed to 
take the eye. All present were very 
much delighted with their visit. A 
vote of thanks was tendered Mr. 
Goldie for his kindness and attention. 
This brought to a close the first and 
very successful meeting of our new 
Association. 


For the American Bee Journal 


The Chapman Honey-Plant. 


N. W. M’LAIN. 











The committee meen by the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Society 
to investigate the merits of a honey- 
poomnee plant now being cultivated 
y Mr. Hiram Chapman, of Versailles, 
N.Y., met at that place on July 28. 
One member of the committee, Mr. 
Manum, of Vermont, was unavoid- 
ably detained at home. Mr. Cha 
man exhibited a specimen of this 
plant and made representations con- 
cerning its value to bee-keepers at 
the Detroit convention in December, 
1885, which led to the appointment of 
a committee which was instructed to 
investigate and report at the next 
annual meeting of the society. 


This plant, which Dr. Beal, of the 
Michigan State Agricultural College, 
Ypherocephalus, 
and native of Central France, is, by 
common consent, beginning to be 
known as the Chapman honey-plant, 
thus designated on account of Mr. 
Chapman being first to cultivate the 
plant in this country, and first to call 
the attention of those engaged in bee- 
keeping to its value as a honey-bear- 
ing plant. 

The epeaes of the plant has 
been well described by Mr. T 
Bingham, on page 487, where he says : 
“It grows from 3 to 4% feet high, 
each root or crown bearing from 6 to 
16 round buds or heads, from 1 to 1% 
inches in diameter. These heads all 
stand upright, and the entire surface 
is covered with small white flowers 
having bluish stamens.” The stalks 
and leaves so nearly resemble those 
of the thistle that were it not for the 
head, this plant might easily be mis- 
taken for the thistle. There is, how- 
ever, in this particular,a very marked 
difference, the appearance of the head 
being aptly described by its bontani- 
cal name—round headed, and in ap- 
pearance like a hedge-hog. 


The flowerets on the top of the 
head open first, then they open later 
along the sides, continuing in the 
order of nature around the entire 
surface of the sphere. Near to the 
stem the last flowerets open, after the 
blossoms on the top of the heads have 
disappeared, and the seed capules of 
the first blossoms have hardened. 
Unlike the thistle the seeds are pro- 
vided with no balloon by which they 
may be borne by the wind. The seed 











is in weight and appearance ye 
like a small grain of rye, is enclosed 
in a capsule and falls directly to the 
ground if not seasonably gathered, not 
spreading more than oats if left to 
fall without harvesting. 


From the timeéof the first appear- 
ance of bloom upon the top of indi. 
vidual heads until the fading of the 
last blossoms on the lower half of the 
head near to the stem, is about eight 
days, the continuance of bloom de. 
pending upon the nature of the go] 
and the season ; but the heads or buds 
sent out from each individual shoot 
and forming each individual cluster 
vary in age and size, so that the nat. 
ural term of blooming and honey. 
bearing may safely be reckoned at 
from 20 to 30 days. 


The term of blooming may, how- 
ever, be prolonged to a considerable 
extent by cutting back a portion of 
the — and the facility with 
which the honey harvest may thus be 
prolonged, constitutes an important 
feature when estimating the value of 
this plant. 

The plant is hardy, easily propa- 

ated, and perennial, and appears to 

ourish in all kinds of soil, and there 

is no danger of it becoming a pest or 
noxious weed. It does not bloom 
until the second season, and as it 
does not spread, its extirpation would 
be easily accomplished. It may be 
planted in waste places, or it may be 
sown in drills or hills like onion seed. 
It seems to be characteristic of the 
plant to root out all other vegetation 
and take possession of the soil. No 
weeds and but very little grass was 
seen growing in the three-acre plat 
observed. 

As to the value of the plant to the 
honey-producer, there appears to be 
no room for doubt, whether quality 
or quantity, or both be considered. 
Within reach of Mr. Chapman’s api- 
ary no other resources were accessible 
for honey-gathering, the severe and 
prolonged drouth having destroyed 
all other honey-yielding blossoms, and 


F. yet in some instances the bees were 


making an excellent showing in the 
hives. 

The number of colonies (about 200) 
foraging _— the three acres in 
bloom was, however, so great that no 
definite conclusion could be reached 
as to the probable returns in pounds 
of honey from a given area. That 
the returns would be highly satis- 
factory is evidenced by the fact that 
the entire area was “‘ alive with bees, 
and they visited the flowers from day- 
light until dark, and sometimes eight 
or ten bees were upon a single head 
atone time. Mr. Hubbard, who is 
cultivating some of these plants ob- 
tained from Mr. Chapman, reported 
that he had counted the number of 
visits made by bees to a single head 
from 5a.m. to 7 p.m. He reported 
the number as being 2,135, actual 
count. 

In order that the committee might 
have some idea of the quantity of 
nectar secreted in the flowerets of 4 
single head,the day before our arrival, 
Mr. Chapman had wrapped a [lll 
paper about a head, the half of which 
was in full bloom, and tied the paper 
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ground the stem with tape, thus pre- 
venting the bees from apprepeinine 
the nectar for 24 hours. I cut off the 
tape, and removing the paper, held up 
the ball before Messrs. A. I. Root, L. 
¢, Root, and others—the flowerets 
were dripping nectar, and the drops 
sparkled in the gooey | sun, and 
their eyes sparkled with delight and 
astonishment. I have made similar 
tests with like results, using the 
plants which I have here at this Api- 
cultural Station. - —- : 
Mr. Chapman has distributed this 
lant over a wide extent of country, 
rom Vermont to Nebraska, and each 
member of the committee has been 
furnished with two-year-old plants 
for cultivation and observation during 
the present summer. All the facts 
obtainable will be given to those in- 
terested when the committee make 
their formal report to the Society at 
the next annual meeting. 

U. 8. Apicultural Station, Aurora, ? 
Ills., Aug. 5, 1886. 


For the American Bee Journa. 


Honor to Whom Honor is Due, 


JUSTICE FAIRMAN. 











lam surprised at the latter portion 
of Mr. Demaree’s article, on page 501, 
wherein he condemns the double 
brood-chamber, and lays claim to the 
one-half bee-space, as he did to the 
double brood-chamber on page 102. 
pason for my surprise, please 
“te quote the following, as 
‘page 102, where, in criticis- 
Mion’s new hive and 
Demaree says : 
y. he utility of a hive m 
horizontal sectional parts, I 
without a I have experi- 
mented in that direction for the past 
six years, and I now have bees win- 
tering ina hive made of cross sec- 
tional parts, only 5% inches in depth. 
When the bees were prepared for 
winter, in September, they were shut 
down in a single sectional part of the 
hive, the frames being only 5144x173¢ 
inches, outside measure. I have ex- 
perimented quite extensively with 
the sectional shallow-frame cases, 
using them for brood rearing, tiering 
them up to suit the size of the colony, 
and for queen-rearing, using a single 
sectional case; and I have employed 
them largely for taking extracted 
honey on the tiering-up plan...... In 
the discussion between my _ dis- 
tingushed friend, Dr. Southwick and 
myself, published in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, Vol. 19, pages 370 and 











‘* The idea of a shallow bee-space at | 
the top and bottom of the frames and 
section-boxes originated with myself, 
though I notice that this idea is 
prominent in Mr. J. M. Shuck’s 
patent hive, a sample of which I have 
in my apiary; but I suppose that Mr. 
Shuck does not claim this as his 
property, as it would be impossible to 
define what a ‘“ bee-space” is, in 
actual measurement. 

*“ After trying the double-brood- 
chamber hive pretty thoroughly, I 
feel sure that it will never come into 
general use. Those who wish to 
oe all the honey out of the 
brood-nest into the surplus depart- 
ment, with the view of feeding 
cheaper food than honey to their 
bees for winter stores, and have no 
qualms of conscience if some of the 
‘*cheaper food” does go into the sur- 
i at the beginning of the early 

oney harvest, will probably hold on 
to the tiered brood-chamber for some- 
time to come, or until the honey 
business is well nigh ruined.” 


This does not seem to harmonize 
with Mr. Demaree’s criticisms as 
cited from page 102. Allow me to 
quote from Mr. Hutchinson’s article 
on page 152. Speaking of Mr. Hed- 
don’s new hive in reply to Mr. Dem- 
aree, on page 102, he says: ‘* There 
can be no imaginary question as to 
the newness of thus arranging frames 
so as to have the bee-space on either 
side, or divided between both, at 
will.” 

Here allow me to quote from Mr. 
Heddon’s book, page 123: ‘‘ The 
term * bee-space’ does not only denote 
a space that will admit of the passage 
of a bee, but it refers to that space in 
which bees are least inclined to build 
brace-combs or place propolis, or bee- 
glue ; which is a scant 3 of an inch.” 


On page 214, Mr. Heddon lays down 
six of the claims of his late invention. 
No. 2 reads as follows: ‘ Arranging 
frames within a case which is bee- 
space deeper than the frames, in such 
manner as to leave one-half of that 
bee-space on either side of the 
frames.” 

We also find it clearly described on 
page 91 of his book. If Mr. D. has 
read that book, I do not see what 
prompts him to mention Mr. Shuck, 
and ignore the one who first made 
it public, and I believe first invented 
it. Lam not talking about patents, 
but about respectfully and honestly 
giving ‘‘ honor to whom honor is due;” 
and here allow me to quote from Mr. 
Heddon, from page 53 of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL for 1885, wherein 
he is discussing the question of the 





371, 1 mentioned my shallow-frame 
chews oon it as an argument in 
favor of shallow frames.” 

Near the close of this criticism of 
Mr. Heddon’s one-half bee-space, Mr. 

emaree says: ‘‘It is proper to say 
that the frames are adjusted in the 
case, sO as to leave a shallow bee- 
space both at the top and bottom of 
them, and the case will work with 
either side down or up. Comment is 
unnecessary.” 
Now imagine my surprise at reading 


the following on page 501 : 


moral rights of inventors. He says: 


* Let the prior inventor remember 
| that such priority is not enough for a 
|claim of+ right.’ We have no money 
| or time to spend settling complicated 
claims of secreted priority. The first 
man who benefits us all by publishing, 
thus giving to us the vantages of 
his invention, let us hold entitled to 
all the honorary and financial benefits 
accruing from such discovery, and 


The above strikes me as being in 
harmony with reason and justice, and 
precludes the wrongs that might be 
perpetrated through falsehood. Upon 
referring to Mr. Demaree’s cited con- 
troversy with Dr. Southwick, I find 
that his shallow sections were all 
surplus sections, and that the brood- 
apartments used by him are plainly 
described as one story, and of Lang- 
stroth depth. I have used Mr. Hed- 
don’s divisible brood-chamber, and I 
consider it of immense value, and 
firmly believe that the same conclu- 
sions will be formed by others who 
are testing it. Let us see, when they 
report. 

ouisville,§ Ky. 


—— ~~. >e < ——_—_— 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Having an Ax to Grind, ete, 


C. W. DAYTON, (200). 








On page 409 Mr. Heddon says that 
he does not see why I should acknowl- 
edge any such motive as having an 
**ax to grind,’”’ when I described the 
** queen-restrictor,” on page 393, un- 
less I wrote for the purpose of ex- 
tolling the merits of the manufacture 
with a pecuniary end in view. I think 
that did not acknowledge such 
motives, but suggested that some 
might acknowledge it for me; but in 
that it might be possible that I 
judged too strongly. I gave the *‘ ax 
to grind” statement from a remem- 
brance of its having been employed 
to show that the description of fix- 
tures described were not for adver- 
tisement; and assuch action would 
be stealing advertising space, and 
very discreditable, I asked if there 
would necessarily be discredit con- 
nected therewith, if I wrote because 
I had an “‘ ax to grind ;” as I believed 
that it might be for the purpose of 
aining glory, or what would appear 
tter in the public press, mutual 
benefit. 


As Mr. Heddon cannot see (from 
his stand-point) my arrangement as 
at all practical, etc., I thought of 
predicting in my former article, pre- 
suming such stand-points to be on 
the roof if not behind a sectional 
hive, to which hives my arrangement 
cannot be adapted. Doubtless he 
bas formed connubial relations with 
the idea that the revolutionizing of 
bee-keeping must incur a full or 
of hives and contents instead of the 
simple arrangement of a few ordi- 
nary frames. 


Itis my opinion that the sections 
should be where the bees wish to put 
the honey, instead of shutting them 
up (from the queen) in an out of the 
way place, and then attempting to 
drive the bees into them. On the 
whole, it is much like the stock laws 
in some sections of our country 
where $100 worth of fencing is used 
to confine $10 worth of stock in the 
highway ; while $10 worth of pasture 
fence would restrict $100 worth of 


the exclusive right of manufacture of | stock, and save an immense amount 

















time.” 





the same for a reasonable length of | of labor and care. 


Bradford, é lowa. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Iowa State Convention, etc. 


0. CLUTE. 








President Poppleton, of the Lowa 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, has 
issued a call for the annual meeting 
of the Iowa Association on the Fair 
Grounds, in Des Moines, on Tuesday, 
Sept. 7,at2p.m. The association, in 
accordance with a plan suggested 
several years age. has procured a large 
tent which will be put up on the Fair 
Ground, and will be used for the 
meetings, for the head-quarters of the 
President and Secretary of the asso- 
ciation, and for the convenience of 
bee-keepers generally. 

All Iowa bee-keepers should make 
an effort to be present at this meet- 
ing. Matters of importance to all 
will be discussed. Come prepared to 
state your experiences. Tell us where 
you have succeeded, and on what your 
success was based. Tell where you 
have failed, and what were the causes 
of your failure. 

hese meetings are open not only 
to the bee-keepers of Iowa—bee- 
keepers from all parts of the world 
are welcome. All are heartily in- 
vited. It is probable that some of the 
bee-men can bring blankets with 
them, and find a place to lodge in the 
tent. 

The Iowa State Fair is in progress 
from Sept.3 to the 10th. For many 
years this Fair has been a very large 
and important one. This year the 
Society has new grounds and new 
buildings, all arranged and built in 
accordance with the neaneions of 
those who have had much experience 
in Fairs. It is believed that when 
the grounds and buildings are all 
complete they will be equal to any- 
thing, for the same purpose, in the 
world. The new grounds and build- 
ings are giving such an impulse to all 
classes of exhibitors throughout the 
West, that it seems probable the ex- 
hibit in all departments this year will 
be even better than in years just 
passed. It will richly repay a visit. 

This has been a good year for bees, 
in spite of the dry weather. The 
honey crop is large in quantity, and 
of very superior quality. The bee- 
keepers of Iowa and adjacent States 
should see to it that a very and 
instructive exhibit of bees, honey, 
and ee is made. The State 
Agricultural Society has offered gen- 
erous premiums in the bee-depart- 
ment, which are open to competition 
from the whole world. Come, all of 
you, and bring your exhibits along. 

The Inter-State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation meets at St. Joseph, Mo,, on 
Sept.1. This is the week of the St. 
Joseph Exposition, which has become 
famous for its size and excellence. It 
also gives generous premiums in the 
department of bees and honey, and 
the exhibit in this department has 
been for several years a good one. 
Bee-keepers everywhere should bear 
in mind this exhibit, and make a dis- 
play atit. And they should not fail 
to attend the meetings of the Inter- 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 





Parties desiring to see the list of 
premiums offered in the department 
of bees and honey at the Iowa State 
Fair, can get a copy. of the premium 
list by addressing Hon. J. R. Shaffer 
Secretary of the State Agricultural 
Society, Des Moines, Iowa. Those 
wanting the St. eget list of pre- 
miums can get it by addressing E. T. 
Abbot, Secretary of the Inter-State 
a Association, St. Joseph, 

0. 

lowa City,o+ Iowa. 





for the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Keeping in Cuba, etc. 


A. W. OSBURN. 

It affords me much pleasure to read 
the reports of a bountiful honey crop 
nearly throughout the United States, 
for the efforts of the bee-keeper is 
none too well paid at best. With us 
the outlook is not so bright. For the 
last three months we have been feed- 
ing our bees, and shall have to con- 
tinue to feed for at least three and 
one-half months longer. The good 
reports that have been made from 
time to time from this Island have 
been the aggregate amount of honey 
from the country, not from any one 
apiary or oe which, in the poor- 
est season, would make quite a re- 
spectable showing, forthe reason that 
it seldom happens that the eastern 
end of the Island fails to producea 
tolerably fair crop of honey, as in that 
locality are large tracts of woodland, 
swamps, low lands, creeks and rivers, 
and this is where the bulk of the bees 
of Cuba are kept. There is more rain 
there than in the western end of the 
Island. Then these forests and 
swamps (some of them at least) are 
little more than a matted mass of 
bell-flower vines, which is the best 
honey plant of Cuba. 


Again, these low lands are in the 
interior, removed from the influence 
of the coast winds that sweep along 
the country near the ocean in the 
winter months, making the secretion 
of honey an impossibility, for several 
daysatatime. Yet itis not so hard 
for a» American to choose between 
these two localities, the one near to 
Havana and the coast, or removed 
from both. In the former he has 
protection of life and property, and 
the chance of securing an — 
crop of honey (or what would be 
called an average crop for most 
countries); while in the latter, with 
the almost positive assurance of a big 
yield of honey, he is removed from 
the protection that the country near 
Havana affords ; compelled to live in 
a very thinly settled country, away 
from society, a long ways from ship- 
ping points, with transportation to 
and from his apiary the most difficult, 
owing, in the main, to the bad roads, 
which, in Cuba in the rainy season, 
are almost impassable, and then only 
- | an ox-cart, with from 2 to 4 yoke 
of oxen on acart to draw 2 casks of 
honey. 


We are located 10 or 12 miles west 
of Havana, on as good a road as Illi- 








a 


nois or New York can produce: 
in a thickly settled country. tree'trent 
all the annoyances of life in the in 
~~ . — ; 

send a hearty welcome to th ; 
members of the National Bee-Keen 
ers’ Union, and a word of encourage- 
ment to the old ones, that they may 
never flag in their efforts and deter. 
mination to protect the rights of bee. 
keepers. 

Cuba, W. I. 


_———_—_.~~+ <0 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Feeding Sigar to Bees, 


W. Z HUTCHINSON. 








What pene. good times we do have 
in the columns of the “ old reliable” 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL! How] 
do 2 these apicultural discussions: 
especially when so conducted that. 
when the battle is over, each combat- 
ant stands higher in the estimation of 
his opponent. This ‘sugar feeding” 
controversy promises to be of that 
character. I shali try to be fair and 
courteous, and I think that my oppo- 
nents will be. 

Although ag: unintentional 
on the partof Mr. Wright (page 472), 
I think that his quotation from my 
letter on page 411, does not fairly 
represent the meaning that [| in- 
tended to convey. He says: “ Mr. 
Hutchinson claims that‘ when bees 
are undisturbed by man’s reason, they 
meet an untimely fate.’” Beg par- 
don, Mr. W., I did not make sucha 
claim. I said, in substance, that the 
opposing of sugar feeding upon the 
grounds that it was ** against nature” 
was ridiculous; then | said (now let 
me give the whole sentence from which 
Mr. W. quoted): ‘‘ Did bees never 
perish when left to‘ their own sweet 
will’ in all things, this argument 
would be more forcible ; but when un- 
disturbed by man’s reason, the bees meet 
an untimely fate, it is evident that 
nature has made a mistake some- 
where.” (I have italicized the part 
that Mr. W. attempted to quote.) 
Does not Mr. W. see that I did not 
claim broadly that ‘‘ when bees are 
undisturbed by man’s reason, they 
meet an untimely fate ?” 

The point is just this: We have 
been repeatedly informed that honey 
and pollen is the natural food of bees ; 
it is “* according to nature ”’ that they 
should live and thrive under its con- 
sumption; that it was the height of 
folly to say that death lurked in 
nature’s food. Some bee-keepers very 
foolishly (?) neglect to clip the wings 
of their queens, and, as a consequence, 
a swarm occasionally hies away toa 
forest home of its own choosing—to 4 
home furnished by nature—it stores 
naturalfood and leads a natural life 
until—it dies of diarrhea during some 
‘* disastrous winter.” Nature madea 
mistake. Is it any more inconsistent 
to say that the mistake lay in the food 
she furnished, than that it lay in 
some of her other furnishings * 


Mr. Hill asks: ‘“‘ Who has fed 
cane-sugar since the foundation of 


ithe world in order to keep the race 
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’ Hone pecs penerattar, 
Seasons vary. ities are not a 
Sir, ‘The world is large. It seems 
there has always been enough good 


1, or goo ing in 
etl nid, so that bees enough for 
ged have always been left. Apiarists 


ndeavoring to ascertain under 
exactly what conditions bees will 
aways Winter successfully. We can 
put bees in a repository and keep the 
temperature at — desired point. We 
ean do this year after -year. If mois- 
ture and ventilation have any bearing 
upon the problem, these can be con- 
tolled. I think that few, if any, dis- 
ute that food is a factor in the prob- 
“ The food cannot be unvarying 
in character, in all instances, if we 
“follow nature.” 

Mr. Wright says (page 472) that his 
father rarely lost bees when he kept 
them in large box-hives, and “left 
them to their own sweet will,” but 
when he began — on boxes and 
take all the early honey, and compel 
the bees to live on pollen and poor 
honey, then they began to die. He 
also mentions a man who hives his 
bees in large box-hives, leaves them 
to their own sweet will” and loses 
nobees. Let me ask, where is the 
profit in such bee-keeping ? 

Living about 16 miles from here is 
a bee-keeper who, a few years ago, 
kept black bees in large box-hives, 
leaving them undisturbed. Heseldom 
lost bees, and ridiculed Italian bees, 
movable-comb hives, etc., attributing 
the loss of bees to these ‘“‘new-fangled 
fixin’s.”’ Finally, in one of those 
“disastrous winters” all his bees died 
“just the same” in spite of their 
being so nearly free from man’s dis- 
turbing hand. 

Mr. Wright thinks that if the bees 
have gathered no honey, and need 
feeding, it may be all right to feed 
sugar rather than let them die. This 
isexactly the line of reasoning fol- 
lowed by those who advocate the use 
of sugar for winter stores, viz: that 
“it may be all right to feed sugar 
rather than let them die”—of the 
diarrhea. 

[agree with Mr. Hill in thinking 
that the difference in price between 
extracted honey and sugar is so slight 
that it is doubtful if it would be 
profitable to extract the honey and 
substitute sugar, i. ¢., laying aside 
the superiority of sugar as a winter 
food; but when we can so manage 
that nearly all the honey is stored in 
the shape of comb honey in sections, 
the price of which is at least twice 
that of sugar; and all we have to do 
is Simply toput ona feeder and feed 
the sugar syrup to the bees, then the 
difference is not quite so meager. Mr. 
Hill says that those of whom he wrote 
would not feed sugar because it 


would lower the price of honey.. 


Farther along he quotes Mr. Wright 
a8 Saying that ‘‘ sugar feeding or bee- 
Keeping has got to go down.” Mr. 
~~ adds: “Nothing will put bee- 
does down so quickly as putting 
yown the price of honey.” Whether 
owering the price of honey will “ put 

‘keeping down” depends alto- 
Arad upon what lowers the price. 

itis lowered as the result of an 


increase in the number of producers, 
then bee-keeping, or rather a large 
number of bee-keepers will go down. 
It will be the “ survival of the fittest.” 
But when the uston of honey goes 
down as the result of using improved 
hives, fixtures and appliances, and of 
adopting superior methods of man- 
agement, then bee-keepers are more 
prosperous than ever. As the price 
of a commodity decreases, its con- 
sumption increases, and the demand 
becomes more steady. 


Mr. Hill says the using of sugar vy 
bee-keepers has put down the price 
of honey. Let us suppose, for the 
sake of argument, that the use of 
sugar by bee-keepers has lowered the 
price of honey ; has it not also lowered 
the cost? Did not the extractor lower 
the price of honey? Has not comb 
foundation cheapened honey? Has 
there been a single improvement in 
bee-keeping that did not cheapen 
honey ? 

Mr. Hill says: ‘ Recall the most 
successful apiarists, then find out how 
man sugar, and draw your own 
conclusions.”” Did I not say, in a 
former article, ‘‘ The advice to feed 
sugar for winter stores is not in- 
tended for those who are uniformly 
successful with natural stores ?”’ but 
what shall those do who are not suc- 
cessful ? 

Mr. Hill further asks, ‘‘ Are there 
not twice as many bees wintered suc- 
cessfully on their natural stores as 
there are on sugar ?”’ To get at the 
true inwardness of the matter, he 
should have asked for the pro rata loss 
of bees wintered on sugar stores, com- 
pared with that of those wintered on 
natural stores. 


The only fair objection that can be 
brought against the use of sugar for 
the winter stores of bees, is that “it 
may assist in giving color to an unjust 
accusation,” in the same manner that 
the use of foundation “ may assist in 
giving color to an unjust accusation.” 
As my opponents failed to notice this 
point, I will again repeat, ** Shall we 
> wees foundation ?”’ 

gersville,g Mich. 


——_—__—____. <<< —_____— 


¥or the American Bee Journal 


Reversed Queens, etc. 


REV. M. MAHIN, D. D., (40). 








On page 501 of the current volume 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, G. 
W. Demaree tells of young queens 
having their heads the wrong way in 
the cells, and not being able to cut 
their way out. I have more than 
once found young queens in that con- 
dition, but at the same time I dis- 
covered how it a oe and there 
isno mystery about it at all. When 
a young queen cuts out of the cell 
she does not always wait to cut off 
the whole circumference of its end or 
point, but leaves on one side as it 
were a hinge. This allows the lid to 
close so neatly that one vee | handle 
the cell, as I have repeatedly done, 


_ Asa further fact to be considered, 
it should be rembembered that there 
ought to be some of the so-called 
royal jelly left in the cell when a 
ueen hatches; and in search of this 
she in many if not in all cases, re- 
enters the cell. If the end be open 
she can back out, and no harm will be 
done ; but if the lid of the cell is still 
hinged to it, and makes a close fit, 
the bees crawling over it will close it 
so tightly that the queen will not 
— it open, and she will perish in 
er prison. I have found queen-cells 
from which queens had hatched with 
the lids waxed fast. Whether it was 
done by accident or design I cannot: 
say. 

It is not at all likely that in any 
case a queen would bein a reversed 
position in the cell. She could not 
spin her cocoon in that position with- 
out spinning it at the base of the cell; 
and, in fact, while spinning it her 
weight and her motion would so 
erowd her down into the point of the 
cell that her normal development 
would be impossible, and, further 
her food would be at the wrong end 
and separated from her by the web of 
her cocoon. In view of these facts 
I do not hesitate to express the opin- 
ion that a careful examination of the 
cells, in the case of Mr. Demaree’s 
reversed queens, would have revealed 
the fact that they had been opened, 
and that the queens had re-entered 
them. I hope that if he shall find 
another case of the kind he will care- 
fully examine the point of the cell. 


THE SEASON OF 1886. 


In this part of Indiana the season 
has been very dry; and yet there has 
been a fair yield of white clover 
honey. The yield has been very 
much better than 1 would have sup- 
posed, in view of the small amount of 
rain. Basswood was an entire failure; 
only a few of the trees bloomed and 
the few that did bloom yielded little 
orno honey. Allof my bees except 
one colony are still at New Castle, 
Ind. Ihave no place here where I 
can keep them; and so when I want 
to see how they are doing I must take 
a railroad trip of 60 miles. At New 
Castle there has been much more rain 
than here, and if I could have given 
my apiary proper attention I would 
have had a fair yield of white clover 
honey. But though basswood trees 
abound within reach of my bees, 
there is not the slightest trace of the 

eculiar aroma of basswood in the 

oney. 

I miss my bees very much, as I take 
great pleasure in manipulating and 
observing them. My one colony in 
this place is six blocks from the par- 
sonage, and is not visited very often. 

Bluffton, ¢ Ind., Aug. 12, 1886. 





-——- 





When Marketing Extracted Honey, 
itis a sad blunder to use barrels holding 
from 300 to 500 pounds—they are too large 
| to be desirable for the trade, too bulky to be 
| handled with care in transportation, and too 
dear to be lucrative to the producer, for 
honey put upin such large barrels is subject 





without observing that the queen had 





cut out. 


to a discount of one cent per pound, because 
|of the difficulty in disposing of it without 
| repacking and dividing into smaller lots. 


* 
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Local Convention Directory. 





1886. 


Aug. 18, 19.—Cedar Valley, at Waterloo, lowa. 
H. E. Hubbard, Sec., Laporte City, Iowa. 


Aug. 31.—Stark County, at Canton, O. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 


Sept. 4.—Sheboygan Co., at Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
Mattie B. Thomas, Sec., Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


Sept. 6.—N. W. Ills. & 8. W. Wis., at Dakota, Wis. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Ills. 


Sept. 7.—lowa State, at Des Moines, Lowa. 
A. J. Norris, sec., Cedar Falls, Iowa. | 


Oct. 7.—Wis. Lake Shore Center, at Kiel, Wis. 
Ferd Zastrow, Sec., Millhome, Wis. 


Oct. 12—14.—North American, at Indianapolis,Ind. | 
F. L. Dougherty, Sec., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Oct. 19, 20.—Lllinois Central, at Mt. Sterling, Ills. 
J.M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Ills. 


Dec. 1, 2.—Michigan State, at Ypsilanti, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 





g@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full! particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 























Bee-Keeping in Minnesota.—J. W. 
Powell & Son, Mankato,? Minn., on 
Aug. 4, 1886, writes : 


The weather has been generally dry 
here this season, still we have had 
local rains covering a small tract of 
country in our immediate vicinity. I 
think this county (Blue Earth) will 
have the best crops of any in the 
State. We will have an average yield 
of honey this season. We have taken 
about 4,500 pounds of extracted, and 
have about 4,000 pounds of comb 
honey ready to take from the hives. 
We began in the spring with 140 colo- 
nies in Simplicity hives, and have 
increased them to 240, by natural 
swarming. The prospect is good for 
a fall yield of honey. Why do not 
more bee-keepers join the Union? Is 
it because men always neglect their 
bees and their preacher when they 
are short of money ? 








| 

Hive with Transverse Passages.— | 
J.H. Andre, Lockwood,? N. Y., on | 
Aug. 5, 1886, writes: 


Bees are beginning to bring in| 
honey from the early buckwheat. If 
we do not get early frosts hard 
enough to kill fall flowers, there will | 
be a good chance for the bees to build | 
up in numbers, if not in stores, and | 
those that have plenty of good stores | 


will be apt to winter well. I gave a| Willis, Pomona,o+ Kans.,on Aug. 9, 


description of the hive I use, on page 


361, and I find there is not room| 


enough to work the frames so wide ; 
they should be 74 inches wide out- 


side measure, and instead of cutting| nearly 40 years. 
the frame-rests in the side of the| there will be no honey-dew or nectar 
That is the rule here, and 
square where the frames come, end-| honey-dew is not confined to oak or) that I do not want to reverse frawes 
This | any other kind of tree or plant. In a/| any more. 


hive, nail on a strip 3g of an inch 


wise to the side of the hive. 
will admit of a shorter end-bar bein 


used (5-16 of an inch), which is needed | honey-dew is found, the most honey 
California is the great- | 
honey-producing State of the | close watching convinces me are bet- 
must be short, or the inside end will! Union, and in parts of California, and | ter in many respects than an) deeper 


in changing the frames inside ends to 
outside of the hive. Each end-bar 


strike the side of the frame hung in 


Time and place of Meeting. agen close to the cross, which mus 


securely nailed on where each frame 


the other space and prevent its bein 


e done in order to keep the bees 
from building comb under the cross. 
After the strips for the frame-rest are 


rests, a piece may be sawed out be- 
tween each frame to give a free pas- 
sage for the bees at the end of the 
frames. I shall put in 24 frames in 
each hive next season, for that will 
give more room for brood, and the 
way the frames are arranged will ad- 
mit of their being spaced closer the 
year around than any other hive. 


Acorn Honey.—C. Theilmann, 
Theilmanton,o. Minn., on Aug. 4, 
1886, writes : 


My bees have done fairly so far, 
though white clover has not yielded 
very well on account of cold, windy 
— nearly all through June. 

asswood was almost a failure on 
account of the frost we had on May 
4, when the buds made their appear- 
ance. My bees have stored about 
3,000 pounds of honey from the acorns 
which were pierced by an insect, 
thus causing honey to run out. 





Prevention of After-Swarms, etc.— 
David L. Howe, Woodstock,? Vt., 
asks the following questions : 

1. Whatis the Heddon method of 
pcp after-swarms? 2. Will 
1oney be augmented by covering the 
section-boxes in the hive with a mat 
or something of the kind during the 
honey-flow? 38. Should the brood- 
nest be covered with enameled cloth 
or a mat or some substance that will 
give ventilation when prepared for 
winter ? 

[l. A comprehensive answer to this 
question is too long for this depart- 
ment, and can be found in the BEE 
JOURNAL for 18838, page 126, or in 
Gleanings for 1885, page 414, or in 
Prof. Cook’s book, or in mine. 

2. No. Usea board cover in sum- 
mer. 

3. Some say “‘ yes” and others say 
“no,” and each class winter their 
bees and lose them with diarrhea 
when adopting each plan. I have 
succeeded and failed both ways.— 
JAMES HEDDON.| 





Honey-Dew Observations. — Wm. 


1886, writes : 


I have been an 
vexed question of 
If there is no dew, 





| 


| in flowers. 


' 


observer of the|cut these thickened combs away and 
honey-dew for 


|State or Territory where the most/dozen hives with frames © inches 


he 
near Honey Lake, Utah, the hon 
dew hangs in great drops on then’ 
bush in such quantities that fe 
wings of the sage-hens become ; 
loaded that they cannot fy. The 
are no oak trees there, and not ma 
bugs either. Now all agree that bee 
do not make honey, but gather ; 


and I think it equally reasonable that 











plant-lice do not make hon 

subsist onit. If plant-lice dq = ( 
honey, what do they make it out of? cha 
If they make it out of a green acom abu 


they can excel the honey-bee ; 

the professional chemists combina 
It is not improbable that bugs of any 
sort may gorge their stomachs On 
honey-dew until it will pass undigest. 
ed ; hence the “‘ bug-juice” go much 
talked of to the great injury of our 
honey market. j 





Paper Comb Foundation.—Chas. 7. 
Henning, Citra,© Fla., on Aug. 4, 
1886, says : . 


So far my bees have done very well, 
I have taken a little over 207 pounds 
on an average, per hive, and all are 
full again. Wax for foundation has 
been very scarce with me, and I have 
tried many experiments of which | 
will speak some other time, but the 
following in particular I am well 
pleased with: I take strong but very 
thin paper, cut it the proper size for 
brood-frames, dip it into wax twice, 
run it through the mill, and I have 
very fine foundation for brood-frames, 
and foundation that my bees never go 
by. It is stronger, never sags, and 
does not take more wax than thin 
—— for surplus. I will report 
ater. 





Partridge Pea, Reversing Combs, 
etc.—T. M. Coleman,Glendon ,olowa, 
on Aug. 5, 1886, writes : 


I send a plant that grows very 
plentifully here, and the bees work 
on it a great deal, but it looks to me 
as if there could be but little for them 
init. I would like to know what it 
is, and whether it is a good honey- 
plant. Our bees have done better 
than I ever knew them to do in May 
and June, but they have done very 
little since. I tried reversing a hive 
by nailing strips of lath across the 
top of the frames and turning it over 
just before putting sections on. It 
was a strong colony, and the frames 
were full of brood and honey during 
basswood bloom, yet they did but 
very little in the sections for abouts 
week. There were brace-combs, and 
every space filled with honey, crowd- 
ing the tops of the frames very 
closely. When turned over, the bets 


put itin the sections, and the result 
is very dark, unsalable honey in the 
sections ; while all the rest is s0 Very 
white and good. I have concluded 


But I am using over 4 





|is produced. 
| est 


deep, outside measure. otherwit 
Langstroth size, that three seasons ° 
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,ive. Thanks to Mr. Dadant for his 
vice to paint cloths for covers for 
yetions ; they are just what I wanted. 
use yellow ochre and linseed oil on 
ycoarse cloth, coffee og corm S etc 
jam decidedly opposed to bevels and 
rabbets for two-story hives. I think 
yare joint much the best, and 
prefer loose top and bottom boards. 


(The plant is partridge pea (Cassia 
janecrista), and furnishes nectar in 
sbundance. The flowers are very 
jttractive to honey-loving insects, 
apdare visited by such in great num- 










honey. 
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ache pers. At the base of each compound 
Undigest. yaf there is a curiously-stalked, but- 


80 much 


. ton-shaped gland, which also excretes 
ry of our 


a sweet fluid, and which attracts the 
bees. —ED. } 








Chas, P, . 
Aug. 4 The Trials of Bee-Keeping,—W. 
, stearns, Lima,é Iowa, on July 27, 
very well 1886, writes : 
7 pounds We have had a very good flow of 
d all are joney from both white clover and 
tion hag basswood, and now from the so-called 
1d I have honey-dew. Iam very much of the 
which | opinion of J. H. Andre, as stated in 
, but the his article on page 453, that there is a 
am well great deal of hard and hot work about 
but very hee-keeping, if one is to be success- 
T Size for ful. Although I have managed to 
X twice, sell allof my honey up to date, the 
| I have outlook now is not very encouraging. 
i-frames, Honey is a drug in the market, and is 
never go sold at ruinous prices. I am fully 
sags, and convinced that honey will never be- 
han thin come a staple article of consumption 
ll report as very many cannot eat honey, an 
others do not like it. I have had both 
rheumatic and malarial fevers, and 
¢ though I did not at the time attribute 
ombs, my sickness to being stung often, and 
*olowa, thus poisoning my blood, yet I am 
somewhat of that opinion at present. 
WS Very *a38 — 
es work Building Drone-Comb — Hiving 
S to me Swarms.—Chas. Mitchell, of Moles- 
story worth, Ont., writes : 
honey- I cannot tell how I made such a 
» better statement as Mr. Hutchinson alludes 
in May to on page 437; if correctly printed it 
ne very is too sweeping. What does any one 


a hive eae Ido with my supersin use 
‘oss the before the bees swarm? I am not so 
r it over far behind the times as to let my bees 





on. It lose time building drone-comb in 6 
frames empty frames, and my supers in the 
“during house fora week. Many of my first 
lid but swarms had to get two comb honey 
about a supers to let them inside at the time 
bs, and of swarming. Next came the troubie 
crowd- of —— out from such pent u 
iS very colonies. had more trouble with 
1e bees swarming out than I have had in 6 
‘ay and years, until I gave them more room 
2 result below, when all went well. Those 
in the are the colonies I meant, that got no | 
$0 very supers until they needed them. I had | 
cluded several colonies finish 120 pounds of | 
frames comb honey which came off before | 
over 4 


duly 10. and every on was clover | 
inches ‘oney. That does not look like idle | 
erwise Supers. How many colonies had Mr. | 
s0nS 0 
e bet- 


deeper tainly know that Mr. Hutchinson is | 





not stingy with his bees, if he thinks | 
he will get it back, as I think he has} 
changed his hives twice in about 3 
years, which means expense. I can- 
not conceive how his system destroys 
all wish and instinct of the bees 

build any more drone comb. How- 
ever, I will try it once more, and will 
be very ready to give the author full 
credit. In six years of close observa- 
tion, only once have the bees, that 
hatched after the first swarm, been of 
any use to me. We have had two 
very dry seasons; honey failed alto- 
gether about July 10. have many 
colonies that were given foundation, 
that have about honey enough to 
winter on, and those that had to 
build their combs are starving. This 
has happened for 3 years. It is pretty 
hard to have to turn round and buy 
sugar for 100 colonies run on 6 frames 
all summer ; this thing is fast putting 
down the price of honey, and making 
millionnaires of our sugar merchants. 





Honey-Dew for Winter Stores.— 
P. Lattner, Worthington,o Iowa, on 
Aug. 6, 1886, writes : 


Bees have done well here. I started 
with 50 colonies, extracted 11,500 
pounds of good white clover honey, 
and have 100 pounds of comb honey. 
On July 17 the bees brought in honey- 
dew which spoiled the balance in the 
hives. The hives are now full of that 
kind of stuff. Will it do to winter 
bees on ? It is so dry now that I fear 
we will have no fall crop, unless rains 
should come soon. The stuff gath- 
ered is of a dark green color, —— 
thick and yay + and tastes as thoug 
oak leaves had been stewed in 
molasses. 


[Those who take the risk of winter- 
ing bees on honey-dew, take a very 
heavy one.—ED.] 


Phenol for Foul Brood.—A sub- 
scriberin Michigan gives the follow- 
ing experience with it: 


I notice on page 491 a request to 
know if any one has been successful 
in treating foul brood by the Cheshire 
method. I will say that I have cured 
foul brood with pbenol, and did not 
take the pains to follow the treatment 
as laid down by Mr. Cheshire. In 1884 
I received a large number of colonies 
of bees from the South. Late in 
September I found that they were 
affected with foul brood. As it was 
late in the season nothing was done, 


did not seem to injure the bees any, 
and did not kill any as I expected it 
would. LIregard this asa sure cure, 
as the disease has not made its ap- 
pearance since the treatment, and the 
affected colonies did better at once 
after being thus treated. 





Some Honey-Dew, Marketing, etc. 
—2—J.H. Larrabee, (16—33), Larra- 
bee’s Point,+o Vt., writes : 


I think that I have a case of honey- 
dew, even in the old “ Green Moun- 
tain State.” An elm-tree situated in 
the centre of the pasture near the 
house, I found the other morning to 
be swarming with bees, and upon ob- 
taining some of the leaves they were 
found to have small, sticky, shiny and 
sweet spots on their upper surface, 
and from 3 to 6 small green aphidz 
on the under surface of each leaf. My 
bees have had an average season, but 
are doing nothing now but draw from 
their winter stores. I have a colony 
which, on June 15, sent out a first 
swarm, that lost its queen and re- 
turned to the old hive. I supposed, 
of course, that the young queen would 
come around all right, but upon ex- 
amining them about July 20, I found 
them queenless, with no brood or e 
in the hive, showing that they had 
had no laying queen since swarming. 
I am unable to find laying-worker 
signs. I introduced a virgin queen 
which they would not accept. I have 
removed three frames replacing them 
with frames of brood, and will in- 
troduce a queen. I wish that some 
able apicultural writer would give us 
a good, practical article in the BEE 
JOURNAL on “ Relative market val- 
ues, city and country.” Ignorance 
and carelessness as to cost of pro- 
duction, etc., are responsible for much 
of the low prices. We need much 
more light on markets, not marketing 
honey. 


oo <> 


Convention Notices. 





§@ The next meeting of the Stark County Bee- 
Keepers’ Society will be held in Grange 1, at 
Canton, O., on Aug. 31, 1886. M. THOMSON, Sec. 





7 The N. W. lils. & 8. W. Wis. Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting at the resi- 
dence of F. D. McKibben, 144 miles east of Dakota, 
on the Milwaukee & St. Pau! R. R..on Sept. 6, 1886. 

JONATHAN STEWART, Sec. 





(@” The Cedar Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at the office of Jerry 
Mosher, East Side Waterloo, Lowa, on Aug. 18 and 
19, 1886. An exceedingly good programme has 
been arranged. All interested in apiculture are 
most cordially invited to attend. 

H. E, HUBBARD, Sec. 








and several colonies were lost. The 
next season it again made its appear- 
ance; the stores were extracted at 
once, and the bees were fed a syrup 
made of honey and water, which was 
boiled and skimmed, and about one- 
fourth tea-spoonful of the absolute 
phenol added tothe syrup, which was 
5 quarts. The mixture was then put 
into the combs, the cells being filled ; 
the brood also being covered and 
some spilled on the bees. As I had 


some quite bad, and did not have) 


(@ The 4th annua! basket picnic of the Bast- 
| ern lowa and Western Illinois Bee-Keepers’ As- 
| sociation will be held at Schuetzen Park, lowa, on 
| Thursday, Aug. 26, 1886. All interested in bee- 

culture are earnestly requested to be present and 
make this the grandest picnic in the history of 
the Organization.—l. V. McCagg. Wm. Gronroll, 
and Wm. Goos, Committee of Arrangements, Da 
venport, Lowa. 


The lowa State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
wil] meet on the Fair Grounds in Des Moines, on 
Tuesday, Sept. 7, 1886, at 2 i continuing in 
session during that and the following two or three 
days. A large and substantial tent has been se- 





cured and is now at hand for the use of the soci- 
ty. Any or all of the 6,000 bee-keepers of lowa 


Ht. that equalled this,in either the | much faith in curing them, I experi-| are urgentiy requested to be present and help 
reversible hive or the other? Icer-| mented some with thus feeding the | make the meeting a pleasant and profitable one. 
medicated syrup quite strong, but it . 


} . NORRIS, Sec. 
| ©. O. POPPLETON, Pres. 
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System and Success. 


@® All who intend to be systematic in 
| their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
| the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
| the prices are reduced, as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages).............$1 00 

| ** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ..... 
| * 200 colonies (420 pages) ........... 1 50 
The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 





Issued every Wednesday by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN &SON, _ book. and are therefore the most desirable. 


PROPRIETORS, 
923 & 925 WEST MADISONST.,CHICAGO,ILL.| cca srushes are employed for re- 


At One Dollar a Year. moving bees from the combs. They area 
—______________________— P soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate the 
| bees. As each separate fiber extends the 

| 
ALFRED H. WEWMAR. whole length of the handle as well as the 
Saas a |brush, they are almost indestructable. 











Special Dlotices. 














To Correspondents. —It would save | 


us much trouble, if all would be particular | 
to give their P. O. address and name, when | When they become sticky with honey, they 


writing to this office. We have several letters ae Ee ant ma basa 


aupe Saptemes PEE) er ere SP Ree | sold, enables any bee-keeper to have six or 
many others having no Post-Office, County | move cf them. ‘0 as te slwars have ene 
or State. Also, if you live ueur one post- | ’ y 


. 5 
office and get your mail at another, be sure | wae ee soe bp onal ae aaa mt cs 
to give the address we have on our list. Peas: . 7 ’ 


| add 1 cent each for postage. 


Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among | 
the Bees,” and the BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, we will club for $1.50. 








Simmins’ Non-Swarming System is 
| the title of a new English bee-book. The 
| author claims that it will inaugurate a “ new 
| era in modern bee-keeping,” and states that 
A New Crate to hold one dozen one-pound | “it is based upon purely natural principles, 
sections of honey.—It has a strip of glass on | 2"4 is the only system that can ever be 
each side, to allow the honey to be seen. It relied upon, because no other condition 


is a light and attractive package. As it holds | ©xi8ts in the economy of the hive that can 
be applied to bring about the desired result 


—a total absence of any desire to swarm.” 
It contains 64 pages; is well printed and 
illustrated. Price 50 cents. It can now be 
obtained at this office. 





—_—-- ><> o-—— 
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When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
=bees to join with you in taking the Bez 

JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
but one tier of sections, no damage from the | can afford to do without it. We will present 
drippings from an upper tier can occur. We | a Binder for the BEE JOURNAL to any one 
can furnish the material, ready to nail, for | sending us four subscriptions—with $4.00— 
9 cts. per crate. Glass 1%c. per light, extra. | direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
| devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 





ee 


_ ~~. 





Bees for Sale.—We offer to sell a few | 
strong coloniesof Italian bees, in ten-frame | The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Simplicity hives, at $6.00 each. Book of Useful Information, contains the 
| greatest amount of useful information ever 
| put together in such a cheap form. The 

Red Labels for one-pound pails of | printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
honey, size 3x4% inches.— We have just | and the book is well worth adollar. To any 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can | one sending us two new subscribers besides 


tions for honey and beeswax receiy, 
1 25 | up to this hour: » 


ee 


Honey and Beeswax Marks 





Office of the AMERICAN Ber Jo 


Monday, 7 a. m. URNAL 


» Aug. 16, 1995, 
The following are the latest quot 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY.—Prices are nominal. 
13¢. would be accepted ; yet 14c. is wen os im 

BEES WAX.—Scarce at 25¢. sched, 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water xt, 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.— The present quotatio 
follows: Fancy white como in 1-ib, section - 
12¢e. ; fancy white comb in 2-\b. sections -t 
buckwheat in I and 2-Ib. sections, 5@se : exo) 
white clover, 6c; extracted, Californin 


Dia, 44@5e. 
extracted, Southern, per gallon, 5 y 
BEESW ; on 45 to 55e, 


weaasaEeze za Se Ut]! 


=o oa ores 


-—23 


MCCAUL & HILDRETH BROs., 34 Hudson 


BOSTON. 
HONEY.—One-Ib. sections, white c} 
2-pound sections, 11@18¢. Extracted, sas. 
EESW AX.—25 cts. per Ib. ; 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham strep, 


DETROIT. 
HONEY.—The marketis little dull, fruit; 
terfereing with the demand. Best comb honey, 
1-Ib. sections, 13¢. = 
BEESW AX.—V¥irm at 23c. for fair quality. 
M. H. HUNT., Bell Branch, Mich 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY.—Demand is slow for all kinds ay 
shapes of honey. Prices of extracted hg; 
range between 3}¢@7c., according to quality; ay 
choice comb honey brings 14@15c. in a jobbigg 
w 


ay. 

BEESW AX.—Demand its good and arrivals fly 

We pay 20c. for good yellow. , 
C.F. MotH & SON, Freeman & Central are, 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.—Tbe demand for honey is not yey 
lively at present, but prices are steady. Choig 
new honey in I-!b. sections is selling at 14c.; 2-ly, 
12@13c. Old honey isvery dull at 10@i2¢, Ry. 


tracted, 6@7c. 
BEESW AX.—25c. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Stree, 


KANBAS CITY. 


HONEBY.—The receipts of new comb honey ar 
fair, with a good demand.and light stock in th 
or. Extracted isin light demand. We quo: 
i4-lb. sections, 16c.; white clover, 1-lb. 13@)«; 
dark, 1-Ib., 10@12c. ; white clover, 2-ibs., 1 1@i2; 
dark, 2-lbs., 9@10c.; white sage California, 2-ip, 
IMelic.; dark, 2-Ibs., 8@9c.; extracted whi 
clover, 5@6c. ; dark, 3@4c. ; white sage Californs 
4@5c. ; dark, 34@4c. 

BEES W AX.—20@22c. 

CLEMONS,CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—The market is fairly supplied wit 
honey, trade is dull, prices depressed, and the ow 
look is for a large production. Already somes 
being peddied about the city by the producn 
themselves, demoralizing the prices, which shoul 
not be done. We quote: Choice white in |-pout 
sections, 14@15c.; 2-lbs. 13@15c. Dark honey 
wanted. Extracted, white, in barrels and keg:,# 
7c.; in tin cans, 6@8c.; dark in barrels or kegs4# 
BEESW AX.—25c. 
A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water& 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—Arrivais of honey have been smal 
in the last week, as the prices are so low ts 
producers or owners cannot afford to se}! without 
a loss to them, and they prefer, therefore, to wr 
their honey either here or in the country ff 
better prices. The crop has been represen 
much larger than it really is ; and prices are 
proving a little, or are at least a little firm 
Some large sales at 34 to 4c. for choicest quali 
for export have been made. We quote 3% to 
the latter for choicest quality in a jobbing 
Supplies are very small, but soon they may 
crease, and 5 gon = promises to be choice. 

BEESW AX.—According to quality, 20@23c. 

SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis & 


HONEY.—Prices are so low that honer 
ducers are holding back their product ; still! 





supply them at the following prices: 100) their own, with $3, for one year, we will 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 | present a copy of this valuable book. 
for $2.00; all with name and address of 
apiarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. | 


——————_—_—__» <> « -< —__—_- 


ee Sample Copies of the Bez JOURNAL 
will be sent FREE upon application. Anyone 
Italian Queens.—We have a few un- | intending to get up aclub can have sample 
tested queens which we can send by return | copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
mail. Three for $2.75 ; six for $5.00 ; twelve terview, by sending the names to this office, 


$$ —____. <<< —____—_ 





market is well supplied. We quote: Comb, & 
| tra white, 84@10c.; off grades, 6}4@7°. 4 
tracted,white, 4@434c. ; amber, 3}4@3 XC. ; dark 
BEESW AX. —224@23c. 
O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Stret 


8ST. LOUIS. 
HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12}¢c.; latter pt 
is for choice white clover. Strained, '2 . 
344@4c. Extrafancy of bright color and in No! 
uckages, 4 advance on above prices. 
n barrels.4 .; in cans 6@7c. 





for $9.00. For Tested, double the prices. | or we will send them all to the agent. 





BEESW AX.—Firm at 22c. for prime. Pa 
D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial 5 
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Home Market for Honey. 





To create Honey Markets in every 
, town and city, wide-awake honey 
ucers should get the Leaflets “‘ Why Eat 
ey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
- sets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
gpd scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be @ peMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. “ Honey as Food and 
cine” are sold at the following prices : 


Medi 

cts.; per doz., 40 cts.; per 
single . Five hundred will be sent 
hundred’ for 10-003 or ‘1,000 for $15,00. 
orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
red, on the cover~ . * Presented by, 
ete. (giving the name an address of the bee- 


jeeper who scatters them). 

To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
yi Medicine” to every one who buys a 
package of honey, will sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. 








Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine for 
September opens with a second installment of Mr. 
Powell’s interesting “ Leaves from My Life,” with 
portraits of Robert Southey, Wm. Wordsworth, 
8, T. Coleridge, Leigh Huntand Miss Landon. A 
very interesting article is,“ Why do Church-bells 
Annoy?” by S. Austen Pearce, Mus. Doc. Oxon, 
which is illustrated by no less than 14 cuts. This 
js appropriately followed by Bulwer’s translation 
of Schiller’s* The Lay of the Bell,” with three 
lustrations. There are numerous articles, poems 
and midsummer illustrations, making up a bright 
and interesting number of this favorite family 
magazine. 





We are in receipt of a large and very 
carefully executed engraving of the new 
Standard Oil Company Building, 26 Broad- 
way, New York, which is noteworthy as the 
finest business structure on the greatest 
commercial thoroughfare of this continent. 
The enormous granite pile, 200 feet deep, 
and almost 200 feetin height from founda- 
tion stone to pinnacle, is entirely given up 
to the executive offices of the Company 
which is entitled to credit for having added 
so imposing and enduring an example to 
the great commercial monuments of the 
Metropolis. 





@ The St.Joseph,Mo, Inter-State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting on 
Wednesday evening of the Exposition week, Sep- 
tember 30,1886. Arrangements are being made to 
mp meeting. The place of hold- 
ing the meeting will be published in our local pa- 
person Tuesday and Wednesday a.m. 

E. T. ABBOTT, Sec. 

@ The Illinois Centra) Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting at 
Mt. Sterling, Dls., on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Oct. 19-20, 1886. J. M. HAMBAUGH, Sec. 





i The next annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Ypsilanti, Mich., on Dee. 1 and 2, 1886. 

H. D. CurTEne, See. 





Aduertisements. 
\ JILL sell 400 full Colonies of Bees in 
lots to suit buyer ; or will sell Apiaries 
already stocked up. Now is your time. 
oo, adress, H. BR. BOARDMAN, 
28Atf EA. TOWNSEND, Huron Co., O. 





OW is the time to Italianize Cheap. 
4‘ Having ail my orders filled to date, will 
sell Pine Queens from my well - known 
Strains, at the following very low rates: 1 
Queen, 80 cts.; 6 Queens, $4.50; 12 Queens, 
$5.00; 1 Tested Queen, $1.50; 6 Tested, $8; 


HOW to WINTER BEES. 


** Winterin 
James Heddon, G. M. Doolittle, A. E. 
Manum, Prof. Cook, Dr. Tinker, J. E. 
Pond, Ira Barber, J. H. 
other equally prominent apiarists. 


cents in stamps this number will be mailed 


to any address on September 25. No speci- 
men copies of this number will be sent out, 


Single copies 10 cts. each. Copies of back 
numbers will be sent free. 






n use 30 years. The only successful remedy for 
Nervous’ Debility, Vital Weakness, 
7 Prostration, from"o ork or other causes. 


I CAN use a few thousand pounds of 
cheap. Address, 


28Atf 


HIE October number of the American 
Apiculturist will contain essays on 
. from the pens of 


Martin, and 
very 


keeper should secure a copy. For ten 


Regular subscription price $1.00 per year. 


Address, 
AMERICAN APICULTURIST, 
33 A6t WENHAM, MASS. 


wn BUMPHRETS’ 


Ph HOMEOPATHIC 
P20M speciFiC No. OO 






m“over-w 
per or 6 yials and large vial powder, for $5. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, or ~~~ my ey receipt of 


price. St., Ki. ¥. 





Extracted Honey of good quality, if 


Hi. R. BOARDMAN, 
EA. TOWNSEND, Huron co., O. 


EE Hives and Sections —Send to HERR & 
BEULE, manufacturers, Beaver Dam, Wis., for 
price lists. Good materials. low prices. 10A26t 


ESTED Queens. (Imported Mother), $1.25 
=e ; $12 per doz.-O. N. Baldwin,Clarksville,Mo. 
4Aly 











o0OoT’S ay > weed and CHAFF HIVES, 
Dadant’s Celebrated Comb Foundation, 
Frames, Sections, Smokers, anda full line of Sup- 
plies consent on pand Ghiept -Crates, all sizes, 
single and aga letier. E. BR. NEWCOMB, 
9 PLEASANT VALLEY, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
7A8t 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 














Golden Italians. 
W saeAntE Queens 75 cts: each ; 
per dozen, $8.00. All Queens sent out 
rior to Aug. 10 will be reared from cells 
Built by natural swarming. Queens shipped 
next day after receiving order, if so desired. 
Should any prove to have mismated, they 
will be replaced with a nice Tested Queen of 
1886 rearing. Address, 


ooasnee WOOD, North Prescott, Mass. 
FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet tc 

7 the pound. Circular and samples free 

J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 








LOOK HERE! 
Italian Queens by Return Mail, 


Tested, $1.00; Untested, 75 cts. 


ww. G HAYEN ° 
33Alt PLEASANT MOUND, ILL. 
FREE New Book of Fancy Works with 100 
Lllustrations, 150 New Stitches, 10 
. yy Offers. 200 Ay eye Bulletin 
eons Bazar, 7 "‘Rroadway, & - ¥. 


Qraore Nuclei—with Tested Italian Queens 
and full-sized frames. 2 3-frame Nuclei, $5.00; 
10 3-frame Nuclei, $23.; 2 4-frame, 86.; 10 4-frame, 
$25.00. Also Full Colonies cheap. Address, 


31D2t REV.J. BE. KEARNS, Morning Sun, lowa. 














for my New Book—* A 
Send 15 Cents Year pA the Bees ;"" 
114 pages, cloth bound. Address, 
DR. C. C. MILLER, 
20Atf MARENGQ, ILLS. 


Alley’s Queens by Return Mail, 
Warranted, $1.; Select, $1.25 ; Tested,#1.50 


TESTIMONIALS: 


Monticello, Wis., Aug. 8, 1886.—The Queens I 
got of you last season are splendid,—the best in 
ai aon J. Breylinger. 

fayette, ind., Aug. 9, 1886.-—-Piease send me 2 
Queens. | want your stock, as it is the best I have 
ever had.—James L. Cohee. 

Somerset, U., oy 23, 1886.—I have an Italian 
Queen (crossed with a - yrian drone) that I got of 
you 2 years ago, that produces 9! best paer- 
gatherers, and very gentile too.—R. B. Woodward. 

a Aesoem, HM. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 

SAI 


Metal Reversible Frame Corners, 


CKNOWLEDGED by all to be the best. 

Can be made to fit any frame if exact width of 
frame is given when ordered. Strong and simple 
to adjust. 











Sample Corners, for 1 frame 5 cts.; for 10, 35 cts.; 
for 25,75 cts. All Corners made inch unless 
otherwise ordered. F. M. JOMNSON, 

WASHINGTON DEPOT, Litebfield Co., CONN, 
S2A tf ot See 

HONEY and BEES for SALE. 
5 OOO POUNDS OF HONEY, White 

5 Clover and Basswood, in 1-pound 
Sections. Also, 100 COLONIES of Bees 
in good hives ; good straight combs, stron 
with bees and heavy with honey—at $6. 
per Colony: WILLIAM BLAKE, 

32A3t BUCHANAN, Berrien Co., MICH. 








Sprout Brook, Mont. “a,, V, ¥. 


BEESW AX. 





should always be on each package. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


THE AMERICAN APICULTURIST 


Queen, to each subscriber—all for $1.50 
Sample copies free. Address, 


30Atf HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 








1 Beleet Tested Queen, $2.00. Safe arrival 

, all Queens guaranteed, and Queens sent 

vy return mail. Address, Wm. W. CARY, 
So Att COLERAINE, MASS. 


| 


| 


We pay @@Oc. per |b., delivered here, for yellow ; 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name | next 90 days- und sending us a listof not less than 


—————= | ALL FOR 5@ CENTS. 
is, 


WANTED! 


| §00,000 Names. 


VERY Poultry, Bee or Pet Stock Breeder 
4 subscribing for “THE POULTER” during the 


twenty-five (25) bona fide names and addresses of 
persons who are or may be interested in POULTRY 
| (so that we may send them Sample Copies)—will 
_| have his or her name inserted in our” Breeder's 
| Directory,” FREE OF CHARGE, 

To the Breeder sending the largest list of names 
8 





| ‘o the 

| will be presented a one inch advertisement in “ THE 
| POULTER,” for Six Months; ts the second largest 
| list, for Four Months ; to the third largest list, ror 


ENT one yous, ane a Tested Italian | pwo Months; and to the fourth largest list, for 


- | One Month, free of charge. 
This gives every breeder (who subscribes) a Free 
| “ad” in our Brerder’s Column. “ THE POULTER” 
| one year anda chance for a one inch“ ad” free— 


Teas POULTE 


Addres R, 
T. VERNON, OHIO. 





Send for Samples & Reduced Price-List. | Jadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


Atf J. VANDERVOBRT, Laceyville, Pa. 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 
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COMB FOUNDATION. 
- p three sizes in stock, viz: 


amen a LIST 


18, 8x1644, and 10x11 inches. | 
- PPLIES sii pak a week, at same prices,|/in smal! packages. and when com- 
which may be changed without notice. | with large barrels 


1 Ib., by mail, (small sheets). .65c. 
10 Qn ‘or leas, by express, # Ib., 400. 
‘ “ ‘ « ” 306 


Thos. G. Newman & Son, 50 * 


38c. 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, oa " a we 
spines meres Thin, for comb honey, 10c. ® b. extra. | 


FOR SALE BY 


“ “ “ 


CHICAGO, ILLS. | Extra Thin, (VanDeusen’s flat-bot-| 
tomed orVandervort’s) 20c. #b. extra. 
a (8x16 or 10x11 in.) 1 to 25| 10 





oto 
Our Illustrated Catalogue (36 pages) 
sent free, upon application. 





aes unds 60c. #®.; 25 to 1001bs. Suc. # B.| 





ot¢o—— 


AMPLE HIVE $4.00. This ina | Gtven press, at manufacturers’ prices. | 


cludes the bottom-board and th 
stand ; . ——- ee ~paee. = a| FOUNDATION CUTTER. 
cover; Swo Sine rood-chambers,/ small size (tin whee!) yee 
each containing 8 frames; 2 eurplus| ¥ooce cica fateciachaci, 

arrangements, each containing 28 I-1b. | Large size (steel whee 
sections, one with wide frames and 


arators. This latter chamber can be 


SHIPPING CRATES sepeentieaiees why 

. ma Ze. 

Dut canned be Toverted. it is nailed! Wf ATERIAL for 50 erates (to hold) 100.-.-+-+-+-+++ vee G1 O0......81 OD 

and painted, ready for limmediate use.| 1A 122-2, sections) no Klase:$4.79. A) 3 nnn a 3 50 
For Hives Ready to Nail, see our Material for 50 crates (to hold 24 1.| 1,000 ........-sereeee 400...... 


Catalogue. | 
| 


LANGSTROTH HIVES. 
ROOD chamber with portico and 7 
in.ca) @, 10 ramen. nai hg age 
$1.25. rial, in the 90¢. each. | 
With waster side, $1.75; in flat, $1.30.) | 


We also make our 7}{-inch caps with 
a sloping or cottage roof— price 15 cts. 
nailed and 10 cents flat, in addition to 
the prices of the Standard Langstroth 
hive, which has a flat top. 


LANGSTROTH FRAMES. 


HONEY EXTRACTORS. 


suit those who desire 
a cheap but 5 ay 


of the baskets are sta- 


| 


metal standards. 


ATERIAL (94% x 17% in., outside) Being made entirely 12 00 
M per 100, $1.25. Per 1000, $12. of metal,they are very Gotien. hotgins ¥ - Ibe “#1 + : = 2° 
light and durable, and Guart, a 2 : 30. * 700 

SUPERS for Comb Honey. bave luge for Srmily bs 400 


fastening to the floor. 
~!TORY (32 1-®. sections) nailed, 75c. 
Material, in the flat, 50c. 
Story @ wide-framen, with at 2, 
ry wide-frames, w y 
sections and Separasces) nailed, 75c. ose waste 
Material, in the flat, 60c | E 
Story (7 wide frames, with 56 1-», For2 frames, 9 inches......$ 800 








sections and separators) = nailed, $1.50. | |For2 “ i eee 8 00 ers are deeper and the 
Material, in the flat, $1.05. Fors; * 1OXIS eee eee 10 00 top edge of the pail is 
» ‘Comb-Honey Rack (18 2-1. sections, ‘For 4 = LOXIS — ee eeee 14 00 doubled over, making 
separators and glass) nailed $1, flats0c.|For2 =“ 13X20 Mt eeeee 12 00 it smooth and conve- 
Rack without sections, &c. 35¢. flat 15¢.| For 3 13X20 nee ees 12 00 


Rack material, in the flat, by mall, 75¢.\For4  * 138X200 “eee eee 16 00 


The 3-frame basket is in a can of the 
HIVE CLAMPS. | same size and style as the 2-frame. 
OR securing loose bottom-boards,|The 4-frame basket is in the larger 
VanDeusen Y. compte set,by mail 15c| om the latter 4 haye metal standards 
One or more, by express, 10c. each. for the basket to revolve upon. leaving 
Ackerman’s—Sample set, by mail 20c.| room underneath the basket for 50 or 
One or more, by express, 15c. each. |80 pounds of honey. 


| 
SECTIONS for Comb Honey. |/EXCELSIOR Wax Extractor. 


make two sizes, the smaller one 

U4 ~~ (Forncrook).—Of these, W * having a larger capacity than the 

we keep in stock the 454x444 in. size| Swiss Wax Extractor. rices, small|: 

holding 1B. and 5x6 inches ~ oldin \size, #4; large size, 85.00. Some of 
20.8 page Say om te wide, wit the advantages of this Extractor are : 

narrow oF wae one . oo sizes| "|. It is more easily operated, there 

" xii Sho naiug no necessity for removing the 


|p to re-till with water. 
= Sections eur 25 4 once ee 50 | 2. It melts the wax quicker, because 
250 dé... J -oe 1.25 .#.. 1.50 iit 5° brought into a more direct con- 
100 “ rae Dey * "90 | tact with the steam. 
RL nthe a) iy acnayepy 3. It is more economical, because 


Odd sizes, 5x6 or less, (not less than| the steam has access to the center, 
500 made) $3 for 500; $5.50 per 1,000. (thereby extracting all the wax from 
OVETAILED, f i ar e refuse matter. 
D our-pieces, SAxe'4, | The filler for water acts also as an 
= Bae. or narrow tops, . and 44x4 | inditcater, showing the amount of 
wen nenzow tops only, Get wees 3 Se, | water in the boiler; when the steam 
e). Prices same as the above capes through the filler, more water 
RIZE—to be nailed —are of 2-1b. size | =y required. Keep a kettle of hot water 
only. Prices same as the above. |Teady to re-fill when required. 


HONEY CARRIAGE, . Peo oe sien, Bed: 
\ e cure 0 ou roo use 
EVOLVING Comb Hanger, Tool by Mr. Cheshire, of London, Eng- 
bined” Price, cuaplete gino °C |iand. As it isa liquid, it can bé sent 
. . ° ee only by express. Price, 25c. per oz. 
BARNES’ SAWS. 


TIN POINTS, lassing & 

A COMPLETE itiustrated entalogue| eo = Sergnens Seepaee 
and price-list of these machines! |SQUAnB or V-shaped, 1,000, by mail, 

will be mailed free, upon application. 50. By express or freight, 40c. 


- 
ATOMIZER. | SHUCK’S BEE-FEEDER. 


OR feeding bees at the entrance of | 
T°, Senee, the scent of bees when the hive, any time; it feeds much} 
dev Ey - ~ JA Queene, Ly or little, as may be desired; feed can 
Price, 75c. Mailed for 10c. extra. pe seneped caly by he bees from the! 


inside of the hive. Price, by mail, 30c. 
SWARM CATCHER. 


| By express, 25c. each, or $2.40 per doz. 
AILEY’S swarm catcher consists of | PERFORATED-ZINC. 
a frame-work, made of wood and oo and Queen Excliuders.— wel 
covered with wire-cloth, which can be! omy in stock two sizes : 1¢ 
set at anyangle. By its use, with a| inches, or Langstroth hives— rt) * 2 
queen cage, a swarm can be compelled | s cents each ; alsoin sheets 3x8 feet— 
to stay in any hive, until the swarm-/24 sq. ft.— —price, $2.75 per sheet. We 
ing-fever is over. Price $3.80. | will cut pieces at 15 cents per sq. ft. 


COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


’ Ww. can furnish any of the Comb/ #4 15 per cent. on 100, or more, kegs. 
HEDDON’S NEW HIVES. Foundation Mucbines, or the| 


l 
hen wanted by mail, add 2 cen nte to |0 4 po iC. 
separators, and the other without sep- | the former, and 5c. to the latter price. | with name and address, at the follow- 


|sections) no glass, $6.00. Sample, 60c. 


4 - $8 and $10 
sizes are made to 


machine. cans 
are i, the sides 


tionary,and they have 
no covers, strainers,or 


Those who want the Ts Tapering Pails of all sizes have 


HONEY KEGS. 


|". HESE Kegs are designed to an- 
swer the popular demand for honey 


pelding from 300 to 500 Ibs. 
each, they are fully as 
| mg and often cheaper. 


ahowld: be well 

with boiling water before 
. used. Do not soak them. 
Prices: 


5 gallon, to hold SO Ibe........ 
- 100 lbs 


17 oe “7 
A discount of 10 per cent. on 25, or 
more; 124 per cent. on 50, or more; 


LABELS FOR PAILS. 


| .HESE labels are of two sizes, print- 
ed on colored poner: Ss —_ very 
jattractive, and the 
~~] of the | p ail ny hued and 
ered for sale. Either size, printed 


| TIN PAILS FOR HONEY. 


T= Straight Pails of 
all sizes, except the 
smallest, have a bail or 
handle, and when =, 
tied by the consumer will 
be found useful in every 
household. 

Samples of the 4 sizes, 
put inside of one another 
as a nest, price, 50 cts. by 
aes rices : 





rdoz. Per100 


a bail, and on the 25-pound pail a 
wooden handle is added. These taper- 
ing pails are made/|S 
heavier and stronger 
than those with the 
straight sides—the cov- 


nient to handle. 

Samples of the five 
sizes, nested, 75 cents, by express, or 
the four smaller sizes, 50 cts. Prices 


To hold 1m. 41bs. 7Ibs. ray 25 ba 





Per doz. .75 $1,25 $1.50 
Per 100,5.00 800 1000 1450 2300 


GLASS HONEY JARS. 


\HESE Jars, at the following prices, 
will be shipped from Cincinnati, O. 


1 Ib., common glass, per gross.. * ] ‘7s 
1 Ib, Sins etges, Vat Eros... 2 600 
2 Ib., 750 
Corks for same, per gro: 75 





Tin Foil Caps forsame, ©, per gross 80 
Labels for same, per gr: 


LONG RUBBER GLOVES. 


OR SIZE, lay the open hand, palm 

down, on a sheet of paper, and 
mark the outline of hand and fingers 
witha pencil. Price, by mail, $1.75. 


WOODEN PAILS for HONEY. 


OODEN water pails, well-painted 

outside, with 3 aa my 8 and a 
tight-fitting wood co 25 per 
dozen. They will hold 23 Ibs. of honey, 
and when empty, can be utilized for 
use as an ordinary household pail. 


HONEY KNIVES. 


4 using Bingham & Hetherington’s 
Honey Knives only the thin, sharp 
beveled edge rests on the combs, an 
the caps, after being cut off, slide up 
in large sheets and roll over on the 
nife, “ike yn onaplane. They 
are 2-in. wide, te and finished 
like a razor, and wil last a life-time. 
Price, $1. By mail, $1.15. 


Muth’s Honey Knife, 50c.; by mail 65c. 


BEES AND QUEENS. 


| P#SLL Colonies of Italian Bees, in 
Langstroth hives, bred to highest 
Elan of excellence for all the best 
34| Points, $8.00. Tested Queens, $2.00. 


WIRING TOOL 





ee. 


vena, WERE Thine 
18) nelling Secti 
F°? Racks, Crates, ore eh Frame 
rth he 
ey d 
nary iron natis will Sata 
Cak. 


If wanted by mail, add 
for postage. We can 418 eae 
nails, up to 5-in. long, when desired 


BINGHAM SMOKERs, 


HIS is the first an, 
T only bellows oman 


ever made whic’ 
—_ stove-wa 00d. 
rns any th 
bustible, and neeae™ 
care except to be re- ~ 
filled once in one or two 
ours. It works @asi| 
and will throw as : 
of smoke ten feet. It 
will not go out nor Wear 
out. It will save time 
stings and money. 
Mpecse e¢ccccces ae inch, ta 


ee ™%» 13 
ExtraStand, wideshield2  * | 
Plain Standard, nar.sh.2 « 100 
Little Wonder, wide sh. ix “ 8 
Wholesale Rates, on application. 


SEEDS for HONEY PLANTS, 
White es ea = bushel(60 Bs) $15 0 


ad peck. (15 lbs) 40 
pound........ ‘ 













vy 





oer peck . fs 
per pound....... 5 
Bokhara Clover, imported, perib 5 
Mignonette—per oz., 20c.—per lb 20 
Catnip—per 0z., 10c.—per Ib...... 1% 
eeeryere-per 0z., 10c.—perlb 10 
ider Plaat—per os, : 20c.—perlb 20 
eome—Rocky Mountain Bee- 
Plant—per 0z., 15c.—per Ib... 125 
Figwort—or the Simpson Honey 
Plant—per 0z., 20c.—per Ib... 2% 


NEW BEE VEIL. 


H48: 5 cross bars riveted 
through the center at 
the top. These button tw 
studs on the neck-band. 
The bars are light spri 
steel; the neck-band iso 
hard spring brass; and the 
cover is of handsome light material. 
It is very easily put together—no 
trouble to put on or take off, and folds 
compactly in a paper box 6x7 inches 
by one inch aoe. It protects against 
mosquitoes, flies, bees, gnats.etc. The 
Veil weighs only 5 0z. Price $1.00. 


GUMMED HONEY LABELS. 
F these we have 20 styles, and when 
ordered in quantities of 250, 500 or 
1,000, we print the name and address 
of the apiarist. Prices range from 25 
cents for 250, and upwards. Samples 
sent upon application. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Little Detective Scales, weigh 25D$2.0 
Honey Gates for Extractors, 75c. 
Gearing for Honey Extractors, $1.50. 
Handles for Honey Gates,25c; mail 40¢ 
Novice’s Metal Corners, per 100, 50c. 


Wire Cloth, painted, 14 mesh, 8c. sq.ft. 
tinned, for Qu. cages, 12c. “ 
“ for extractors, lic. “ 


Glass, 5x6 in., 240 lights in a box, $2.50. 
Glass for shipping crates, per 100 lights 
2% x13, for one-D. sections, $2.50. 
: xis for two-b. sections, $3.50 


Whitman’s Fountain Pump, $8. 


r fdn. oz. spools, 4c.; mail 6¢ 
“_ ane s spools, 40c.; mail 58¢ 


Novice’s Iron Blocks, for making his 
metal-corner frames, 15c; mail 25¢ 


Queen Registering Cards, 10c. per dos. 
Scissors, for cutting queen’s wing, 5° 


8, 10c.; 100 for $8.00. 
= maee and gold lace, 50¢ 


Rubber Sprinkler, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 


Parker’s Foundation Fastener, 25 cts. 
by mail, 40 cents. 


Bee Veil (common), by mail, 50 cents. 
Metal Rabbets, per foot, 1)sc. 


Registeri —100 for 
ng Slates, 50 for $150;—100 
$2.50. sample, by mail, 0c. 


“ “ 











F% pressing foundation into wired 
frames—15 cents; by mail, 20 cts. 





Felt Blankets, 35c. per Ib. by express. 






























